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Art. IV. — The Life of Peter Van Schaack, LL. JD., 
embracing Selections from his Correspondence and Other 
Writings during the American Revolution and his Exile 
in England. By his Son, Henry C. Van Schaack. 
8vo. New York. 1842. pp. 490. 

Numbers of persons in the United States, at this day, 
cherish a general idea, that, during the revolutionary war, 
the people of the colonies were nearly unanimous in resist- 
ing the policy of the mother country. And, if they believe 
that Tories and Cowboys were now and then to be seen, 
whose malignity expended itself in vexing as much as possi- 
ble the friends of the good cause, they nevertheless suppose, 
not only that the number of such people was positively 
inconsiderable, but that it embraced all of the dissent to the 
opinion of the majority, that was entertained in America. 
Yet, should a curious inquirer cast but a glance upon the 
Catalogue of Graduates of Harvard University, or should an 
observing traveller, whilst wandering along the fine tract of 
country between Halifax and Annapolis, or Digby, in Nova 
Scotia, or crossing the Bay of Fundy to St. John's, and 
from thence to St. Andrew's, in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, ask of the inhabitants of this region from whence they 
came, he would find something to shake his confidence 
in the soundness of the popular opinion. Civil wars will 
anywhere be attended with peculiar evils, and among the 
mildest of these, perhaps, is the expatriation of a large num- 
ber of persons, who constitute the minority of that com- 
munity in which they take place. 

A remarkable circumstance attending the process, in 
these States, was its thoroughness. Though not much 
more than half a century has elapsed since it happened, it is 
now next to impossible to obtain information, within their 
limits, respecting families known to have been in a flourish- 
ing condition but a short time before the Revolution. And 
many thousands are now found in the Provinces above 
mentioned, inheriting all the characteristics of New England 
people, who yet retain no recollection of or sympathy with 
the spot from which they were transplanted. How much 
bitterness of spirit there must have been to establish, in so 
short a time, so perfect a wall of separation between men 
vol.lv. — no. 116. 13 
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who had once been neighbours and friends, may easily be 
imagined. Even at this moment, the harshest censors of 
our public conduct as a nation, and the most willing hands to 
add fuel, from such materials as chance may supply, to the fire 
of contention between us and Great Britain, might probably 
be traced among the descendants of those, whose names, 
faces, conversation, and manners, would have proved them, 
without need of resort to a pedigree, kith and kin of the 
present inhabitants of New England. Neither have the 
prejudices of the latter, on their side, very materially changed. 
Not many citizens of the United States would now concede 
more merit to a being called an American Tory, than they 
would to a robber, or an incendiary. Such is the inveteracy 
of human passion, when men have been once fearfully ex- 
cited against each other, during a period of deadly strife. 

We are not sure that any precise computation has ever 
been made of the number of those who left their ancient 
homes and firesides in consequence of the Revolution. At 
any rate, it could not have been small. And the greater 
part of them could have been actuated by no discreditable 
motives in the course which they thought fit to pursue. Some 
were doubtless timid and wavering spirits, who could not bring 
themselves up to the point of open resistance to the great 
power across the water. Others were affectionate hearts, 
beating too nearly in sympathy with some connexions in the 
Old World, to relish the idea of a total separation. Others 
were held back from the movement by the dread of losing 
the estimation they had succeeded, after a life of honest 
exertion, in acquiring. If, in the conduct of these persons, 
at so great a crisis in public affairs, there is nothing to ad- 
mire, still there is in it as little to censure. If they honestly 
believed, that the Revolution was nothing better than down- 
right rebellion to constituted authority, by which name it is 
now most frequently designated in Nova Scotia, their action 
may have been wrong, but it can scarcely be condemned as 
criminal. Had the mother country proved victorious in 
the struggle, the world, which judges only by the event, 
would probably have been of their opinion. The emigration 
would then have been from the other side. Happy, indeed, 
would it have been for its members, if so mild a punishment 
had been allotted them. The possibility of such a result, 
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should teach us in all cases of political struggle to deal in a 
spirit of charity with the vanquished. 

In truth, of the persons, who took part with the mother 
country in America, there were several distinct classes which 
ought not to be confounded together. There were the 
merely ambitious, who were willing to sell their country for a 
mess of pottage ; the greedy after office and patronage ; the 
hangers-on of all people in place, who cared nothing for the 
question at issue except as it affected their bread and butter. 
For such as these, who did their best to blow up in Great 
Britain the flame of discontent with the colonies merely for the 
sake of ingratiating themselves, we can make no allowance 
whatever. Of such men was Hutchinson, whose education had 
taught him better principles than he chose to practise upon. 
The jack-o'-lantern of official station misled him, as it has done 
many both before and after him without more justification, 
though with less dangerous consequences from their conduct. 
With such men, who play gamesters' tricks in politics, and haz- 
ard every thing for the mere chance of winning much, we can 
scarcely be expected to have much sympathy when they fail, 
or to concede to them any merit for their wicked daring, 
when they succeed. There was another class, and a wholly 
different one, composed of those who disapproved of the 
acts of Great Britain, but who did not think them of a char- 
acter to justify extreme measures of resistance. They 
hoped that remonstrance would open a way to reconciliation, 
and they thought, that, whether it did or not, the hazard of 
loss, by attempting to set up a new system in the face of a 
powerful enemy, was greater than the prospect of advantage 
which might accrue. In fine, they were the conservatives of 
that day, timid and temporizing, perhaps, but perfectly 
honest, and by no means deserving of any censure like that 
which we have passed upon the other class. Under this 
description of persons, we must rank the subject of the work 
now before us, Peter Van Schaack. 

The present volume is the first attempt, that we know of, 
to present to the public of the United States a justificatory 
memoir of one of the Tories of the Revolution. As such we 
are glad to see it, more particularly as it will furnish to us 
some opportunity of reviewing the opinions of the vanquished 
party of that day. And, although we can scarcely be ex- 
pected to entertain any sympathy with them, yet we trust 
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that time enough has elapsed to enable us to do them justice. 
We think nobody can read this biography of Mr. Van Schaack, 
prepared by his son in an exceedingly modest and inoffensive 
form, without feeling respect for the man, even in his errors, 
as well as a great deal of pity for his misfortunes. For do- 
mestic affliction came to add its pangs to those occasioned 
by political affairs, and physical suffering was joined in his 
person to the unhappiness of exile. We can scarcely imagine 
a more melancholy situation, and we think it shows the pos- 
session of no small share of the true spirit of Christian phi- 
losophy, that the patient should, through all these trials, have 
acted so well up to the significant motto of his own selection, 
" Superanda fortuna ferendo." Mr. Van Schaack's temper 
was neither soured nor broken down. On the contrary, he 
presents in his example an edifying instance of how much 
a man can bear in this world, if he is only guided by the right 
principles of philosophy and religion. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, Mr. Van Schaack 
was a young lawyer, established in pretty extensive practice, 
in the city of New York ; and he had been engaged by the 
colony in the reponsible duty of collecting and revising the 
statute laws of eighty years preceding. He felt, with his 
countrymen, the arbitrary character of the proceedings of the 
government at home, and became one of the first Committee 
of Correspondence appointed in New York, in 1774. When 
this committee was dissolved, another and larger one was 
organized to carry into execution the non-importation agree- 
ment, and of this also Mr. Van Schaack was a member. 
Thus far it appears that he was willing to go with the country ; 
but, when the progress of events showed, that nothing short 
of a total separation from Great Britain would do, he was 
unwilling to keep pace with it. He removed from New 
York to Kinderhook in 1775, partly for change of scene, 
after the loss of several children in their infancy, and partly 
on account of the troubles ; and at the latter place he seems 
to have been willing to rest in a state of neutrality between 
contending parties, so long as they would suffer it. He had 
examined his mind and his heart, and they forbade him to 
rush into what he thought unjustifiable opposition to legitimate 
authority. That the conclusion to which he came was not 
formed without long reflection and study, appears clear from 
a paper which we find in the present volume, written at his 
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place of residence in January, 1776, and in which are em- 
bodied the arguments, that weighed most heavily on his mind 
in favor of the course which he ultimately took. Although 
somewhat long, we will extract the principal part of it, as 
giving a tolerable clue to the character of the author. 

" The only foundation of all legitimate governments is certain- 
ly a compact between the rulers and the people, containing 
mutual conditions, and equally obligatory on both the contract- 
ing parties. No question can therefore exist, at this enlightened 
day, about the lawfulness of resistance, in cases of gross and 
palpable infractions of the governing power. It is impossible, 
however, clearly to ascertain every case, which shall effect a 
dissolution of this contract ; for these, though always tacitly 
implied, are never expressly declared, in any form of govern- 
ment. 

" As a man is bound by the sacred ties of conscience to yield 
obedience to every act of the legislature so long as the govern- 
ment exists, so, on the other hand, he owes it to the cause of 
liberty to resist the invasion of those rights, which, being inherent 
and unalienable, could not be surrendered at the institution of 
the civil society of which he is a member. In times of civil 
commotion, therefore, an investigation of those rights, which 
will necessarily infer an inquiry into the nature of government, 
becomes the indispensable duty of every man. 

" There are, perhaps, few questions relating to government of 
more difficulty, than that at present subsisting between Great Brit- 
ain and the colonies. It originated about the degree of subordina- 
tion we owed to the British Parliament ; but, by a rapid progress, it 
seems now to be, whether we are members of the empire or not. 
In this view, the principles of Mr. Locke, and other advocates for 
the rights of mankind, are little to the purpose. His treatise 
throughout presupposes rulers and subjects of the same state, 
and, upon a supposition that we are members of the empire, his 
reasonings, if not inapplicable, will be found rather to militate 
against our claims ; for he holds the necessity of a supreme 
power, and the necessary existence of one legislature only in 
every society, in the strongest terms. 

" Here arises the doubt ; if we are parts of the same state, 
we cannot complain of a usurpation, unless in a qualified sense ; 
but we must found our resistance upon an undue and oppressive 
exercise of a power we recognise. In short, our reasonings 
must resolve into one or the other of the following three grounds, 
and our right of resistance must be founded upon either the 
first or third of them ; for either, first, we owe no obedience to 
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any acts of Parliament ; or, secondly, we are bound by all acts 
to which British subjects in Great Britain would, if passed with 
respect to them, owe obedience ; or, thirdly, we are subordinate 
in a certain degree ; or, in other words, certain acts may be valid 
in Britain which are not so here. 

" Upon the first point I am exceedingly clear in my mind, for 
I consider the colonies as members of the British empire, and 
subordinate to the Parliament. But, with regard to the second 
and third, I am not so clear. The necessity of a supreme pow- 
er in every state strikes me very forcibly ; at the same time I 
foresee the destructive consequences of a right in Parliament to 
bind us in all cases whatever. To obviate the ill effects of either 
extreme some middle way should be found out, by which the 
benefits to the empire should be secured arising from the doc- 
trine of a supreme power, while the abuses of that power to the 
prejudice of the colonists should be guarded against; and this, 
I hope, will be the happy effect of the present struggle. 

" The basis of such a compact must be, the securing to the 
Americans the essential rights of Britons, but so modified as 
shall best consist with the general benefit of the whole. If, upon 
such a compact, we cannot possess the specific privileges of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, (as, for instance, a representation in 
Parliament we cannot,) this must not be an obstacle ; for there 
is certainly a point in which the general good of the whole, with 
the least possible disadvantage to every part, does centre, though 
it may be difficult to discern it, and every individual part must 
give way to the general good. 

" If the principles upon which such a union should be formed 
are difficult of discovery, will it not mitigate the severity of the 
acts we complain of? If the line between authority and de- 
pendence has never been drawn, will it not render the offence 
less heinous if the Parliament has transgressed it ? 

" It may be said, that these principles terminate in passive 
obedience ; far from it. I perceive that several of the acts ex- 
ceed these bounds, which of right ought to circumscribe the 
Parliament. But my difficulty arises from this, that, taking the 
whole of the acts complained of together, they do not, I think, 
manifest a system of slavery ; but may fairly be imputed to hu- 
man frailty, and the difficulty of the subject. Most of them 
seem to have sprung out of particular occasions, and are un- 
connected with each other ; and some of them are precisely of 
the nature of other acts, made before the commencement of his 
present Majesty's reign, which is the era when the supposed 
design of subjugating the colonies began. If these acts have 
exceeded what is and ought to be declared to be the line of 
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right, and thus we have been sufferers in some respects by the 
undefined state of the subject, it will also, I think, appear from 
such a union, when established, if past transactions are to be 
measured by the standard hereafter to be fixed, that we have 
hitherto been deficient in other respects, and derived benefit 
from the same unsettled state. 

" In short, I think those acts may have been passed without a 
preconcerted plan of enslaving us ; and it appears to me, that the 
more favorable construction ought ever to be put on the conduct 
of our rulers. I cannot therefore think the government dis- 
solved ; and, as long as the society lasts, the power that every 
individual gave the society when he entered into it, can never 
revert to the individuals again, but will always remain in the 
community. 

" If it be asked, how we come to be subject to the authority 
of the British Parliament, I answer, by the same compact which 
entitles us to the benefits of the British constitution, and its 
laws ; and that we derive advantage even from some kind of 
subordination, whatever the degree of it should be, is evident, 
because without such a controlling common umpire, the colonies 
must become independent states, which would be introductive of 
anarchy and confusion among ourselves. 

" Some kind of dependence being then, in my idea, necessary 
for our own happiness, I would choose to see a claim made of 
a constitution which shall concede this point ; as, before that is 
done by us, and rejected by the mother country, I cannot see 
any principle of regard for my country, which will authorize 
me in taking up arms, as absolute dependence and independence 
are two extremes which I would avoid ; for, should we succeed 
in the latter, we shall still be in a sea of uncertainty, and have 
to fight among ourselves for that constitution we aim at. 

" There are many very weighty reasons besides the above, 
to restrain a man from taking up arms, but some of them are 
of too delicate a nature to be put upon paper ; however, it may 
be proper to mention what does not restrain me. It is not from 
apprehension of the consequences should America be subdued, 
or the hopes of any favor from government, both which I dis- 
claim ; nor is it from any disparagement of the cause my 
countrymen are engaged in, or a desire of obstructing the pres- 
ent measures. 

" I am fully convinced, that men of the greatest abilities, and 
the soundest integrity, have taken parts in this war with Ameri- 
ca, and their measures should have a fair trial. But this is too 
serious a matter, implicitly to yield to the authority of any char- 
acter, however respectable. Every man must exercise his own 
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reason, and judge for himself ; ' for he that appeals to Heaven 
must be sure that he has right on his side,' according to Mr. 
Locke. It is a question of morality and religion, in which a 
man cannot conscientiously take an active part, without being con- 
vinced in his own mind of the justice of the cause ; for obedi- 
ence while government exists being clear on the one hand, the 
dissolution of the government must be equally so, to justify an 
appeal to arms ; and whatever disagreeable consequences may 
follow from dissenting from the general voice, yet, I cannot but 
remember, that I am to render an account of my conduct before 
a more awful tribunal, where no man can be justified, who stands 
accused by his own conscience of taking part in measures, which, 
through the distress and bloodshed of his fellow-creatures, may 
precipitate his country into ruin." — pp. 54 - 58. 

A paper like this, bears internal evidence of the honesty 
and conscientiousness of the writer. He had applied to the 
momentous question before him the best lights of his under- 
standing, and the result was, that he could not sanction resis- 
tance by force. Mr. Van Schaack was not of the number 
of those who considered the British policy justifiable in it- 
self ; but he was unwilling to believe, that the ministers sys- 
tematically pursued it with hostile intent towards the colo- 
nies. And, moreover, he had little faith in the capacity of 
his countrymen to substitute a good plan of self-government, 
and to adhere to it. His mind was of the cautious, perhaps 
slightly timid kind, which foresees more danger than good in 
sudden change. For the scruples of such a man we must 
entertain respect, even where we see them to be excessive. 
His argument was fully answered in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and his apprehensions were subsequently shown to 
be unfounded by the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
But no person, who has observed how very narrow the es- 
cape of the country was from a state of anarchy and general 
confusion, can deny that he had great justification for enter- 
taining them. 

Mr. Van Schaack retired to the country apparently, with 
a desire to avoid taking an active part on either side in the 
great struggle. And this wish was doubtless heightened by 
the happening of personal misfortune. He irrecoverably lost 
the use of one eye, and was threatened with losing that of 
the other also ; an event which did ultimately take place, al- 
though not until a great while afterwards. His father died 
about this time, and the health of his wife began rapidly to 
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fail. Under such circumstances, it is not much to be won- 
dered at, that he should have felt as if, what with the public, 
what with private troubles, there was not a gleam of light 
to relieve the prospect. Yet he was too important a man to 
be left entirely alone at such a crisis. His influence, even 
though tacitly operating, was too great among relations and 
friends, to be safely overlooked by his fellow-citizens. They 
called upon him to take an oath of allegiance to the new State 
of New York, and he refused ; in consequence of which he 
was ordered to quit the jurisdiction within ten days, and 
go directly to Boston. To that place he accordingly went. 
He appears to have considered this sentence as very harsh 
treatment, and to have remonstrated very earnestly and with 
some effect against it. But what could the insurgent party 
have done if they had acted upon the principle of encourag- 
ing neutrals ? The struggle proved severe enough, notwith- 
standing the great inequality of the parties to it in America, 
to strain every nerve of the majority. There were many 
people in the Middle States anxious to remain neutral, and 
some who did continue so through the war, as far as the folly 
of the British commanders in harassing them, would per- 
mit. It certainly was not expedient to hazard enlarging 
the number by permitting distinguished persons with such 
dispositions to pass without censure. Mr. Van Schaack 
doubtless suffered some hardship under the rule, and the 
severest was the refusal to grant the dying wish of his wife, 
to be transported to the city of New York, then within the 
British lines ; but such things are incident to war, and par- 
ticularly to civil war, where treachery must always be appre- 
hended in addition to its ordinary evils. In point of fact, he 
was not at all severely dealt with, for he was allowed in a 
few weeks to return home, and there to remain on his parole 
of neutrality. His petition to leave the country for the sake 
of procuring medical aid in England for his eyes was granted, 
and his property was not included in the list of confiscations 
on account of his adherence to the mother country. So that 
he did in reality suffer no inconvenience from his refusal to 
aid the cause of America, other than a banishment of a few 
years to the land whose government he had sustained. We 
will venture to say, that not many of the patriots got out of 
the war so lightly. 

But the long residence of Mr. Van Schaack in England 
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was not without its use, even in correcting his political opin- 
ions. We have already observed the fact, that, in 1776, he 
differed from his patriot friends Jay and Benson, Morris 
and Sedgwick, rather in degree than in quality. He was 
more willing than they to give the British government credit 
for general goodness of intention, and therefore to pass lightly 
over what he agreed with them in considering arbitrary and 
unjustifiable acts. Opportunities of closer observation very 
soon induced him to modify his opinions. He found lit- 
tle sympathy with any party in America, among the British. 
He found the colonies regarded, as insolent dependents often 
are in the family of a haughty man, — as people who are to be 
whipped into good behaviour. And all this had a great 
effect in cooling his respect for British authority. The real 
truth is that John Bull, with all his excellent qualities both 
of head and heart, is not over civil or friendly in his external 
manners, either towards neighbours, or people whom he thinks 
a little beneath him. We believe all the refugees who went to 
England felt this so much, as to make them regret the course 
which they had pursued, and to determine, — those of them 
who had not committed themselves beyond hope of pardon, 
• — to seize the earliest opportunity to return to America. 
In this number was the gentleman whose biography is 
before us. Of the other class, was Hutchinson, who pined 
for the breezes of the land of freedom without a ray of hope 
that he should ever be able to enjoy them. His punishment 
was not greater than he deserved ; but Mr. Van Schaack was 
relieved from paying any similar penalty. He did return to 
enjoy, to the end of a long life, the fruits of institutions, 
which no man admired more than he, when he saw them 
established, dispelling all his anxious fears, and far better 
even than his hopes. 

That Mr. Van Schaack never intended to expatriate him- 
self is made evident, we think, by the fact that he left his 
children behind him. He was not unmindful of them in his 
absence, but addressed to his son, the author of this memoir, 
letters which show, not only how great his anxiety was for 
their welfare, but also the peculiarly kind and affectionate 
temper of the individual. As illustrative of his familiar 
manner, we will extract one of these. 
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" London, 12th June, 1784. 
" My Dear Harry, — 

"I wrote you a few lines soon after the receipt of your 
agreeable favor of the 15th April, and my letter, which I in- 
tended should have gone by a private ship, was put into the 
mail of this month, addressed to Mr. Hoffman's care. Your 
letter afforded me great pleasure, not only for its correctness, 
but for one or two passages in it, which show that you are a 
gentleman of delicate sentiments and genuine refinement. Your 
injunction of secrecy shall be inviolably observed. Whenever 
you do me the honor of placing a confidence in me, you will 
find that I understand the importance of the trust. You must 
continue to treat me with the unreserved frankness of true 
friendship, as I certainly shall you. I expect to derive great 
benefit from your opinions when I see you, as I shall consult 
you upon all occasions relative to myself as well as to you. 

" I would take great pleasure in sending you books, if I knew 
what sort of reading you are most inclined to. In the great 
variety, it is difficult to make a choice. I am afraid you do 
not approve of my referring you to so many authors ; but re- 
member, I do not suppose you can read them all at once ; it 
does not therefore follow, that my references may not, at one 
time or another, prove of some use to you ; besides, I pointed 
out select passages only, which it would not take up more than 
a few minutes to peruse. Am I too vain in supposing that you 
do not destroy my letters ? I will indulge this idea. It might 
not be amiss for you to make short notes, e. g. (exempli 
gratia.) 

" ' Select passages of authors recommended by my father for 
my perusal, and which I will refer to whenever I can procure 
the books which contain them, that I may derive that benefit 
from them, which his parental love and anxious concern for my 
welfare had in view, and which I am confident will be the best 
return for all his care and trouble. h. c. v. s. 

'"Pope, — Essay on Man, — Epistle 1, Exordium, — ib. v. 
82, 99, &c. 

Epistle B. 3, v. 147. 
Epistle B. 4, v. 1-361. 
Temple of Fame, v. 178-244, 276- 

Shakspeare, — Measure for Measure, Act Scene 
Merchant of Venice. 
Hamlet per totum." 1 

"Something of the above sort might be improved into a 
method, that would be of advantage to you upon other occasions. 
If you thought my letters deserved it, I should think it a very 
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high honor done me if you had a little MS. book, with some 
such title as this ; ' Observations of my Father, occasionally 
made in the course of his letters to me, upon the following sub- 
jects, from which I have already derived considerable benefit, 
and which I am determined still further to improve upon by 
reading, as well as by my own reflections, namely, upon Hap- 
piness, Philanthropy, Benevolence, Candor, Charity, Cheerfulness, 
Good-nature, Affability, Friendship, Choice of Companions, Hab- 
it of Attention, Presence of Mind, Self-possession.' 

" I do assure you, my dear Harry, it is not my intention to 
overburthen your mind, or to deprive you of your recreations. 
Were I with you, I might divide the subjects I intend for your 
use in such a manner as would make them more easy ; but at 
such a distance I cannot avoid crowding them together ; but, as 
you do not receive a letter from me every day, and I hope you do 
not think it irksome to read them more than once, you must take 
up my observations separately and at your leisure. Do not think 
I shall expect too much of you ; let me only find you a virtuous 
youth, free from bad habits, and I will be satisfied. I long to 
hear from you after being at Barrington, where I hope little 
Betsey is settled to your liking, and in a manner you approve. 
Your tenderness towards her and your brother rejoices my heart, 
and I was delighted with your expression, ' Fine children, I 
wish you would write them each a short letter.' These are your 
own words, and charming words to me they are, — decies repe- 
tita placebunt ! Our little Betsey, my dear Harry, must have a 
double share of your attention. Let me quote two tender lines 
applicable to both you and me. 

' The name 111' indulgent father doubly loved , 
For in the child the mother's worth improved.' 

" I think I left Goldsmith's ' Roman History,' at Kinderhook ; 
if so, I hope you have given it a reading. You will also find 
Stanyan's ' Grecian History,' which you should look into. 
These celebrated republics you should begin to form some ac- 
quaintance with. I shall probably send you Plutarch's Lives, 
which will make the great characters of antiquity known to you. 
Stanyan was given me at college, as a premium at a public ex- 
amination ; so was a set of the ' Belles-Lettres,' which I left for 
you. 

" Have you ever dipped into Homer, and do you know any 
thing about Achilles, Nestor, Ulysses, Tydides, Ajax, &c, and 
Priam, Hector, yEneas, &c ? Apropos, I wish you would once 
more read the first Eclogue of Virgil, which is so suitable to the 
times. When you read the fourth, turn to Pope's ' Messiah.' " 
— pp. 227-231. 

Mr. Van Schaack was evidently a man fitted for peaceful 
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times, and possessed of that quiet and solid character which 
shines brightly only at such seasons. His classical attain- 
ments appear to have been good, if not very extensive, and 
what he did know well, he was fond of communicating to the 
young around him. His familiar letters are full of kindness 
and of consideration for the youths to whom they were ad- 
dressed. But these are not qualities with which to make 
much headway in turbulent times. They will never carry 
weight with them in seasons of danger, when the executing 
hand must follow immediately after the devising head. It 
was only when the peace opened the way for his return to the 
United States, that he again settled himself down at Kinder- 
hook, married a second time, and exhibited to the world an 
edifying example of respectable and venerated old age, with- 
out complaint as to the past, cheerful even under the pri- 
vation of sight, and ever willing to communicate to succeed- 
ing generations, the lessons of wisdom which he had been 
gathering from adversity and the past. 

It is one marked peculiarity of the subject of this memoir, 
that his feelings did not turn into gall under affliction, and 
had not the effect of perverting his judgment of passing 
events, as was too often the case with the refugees in Eng- 
land. He soon saw that the contest must terminate favorably 
to the American side, and his foresight appears to have done 
him little service with his English friends. They had been 
accustomed to hear an opposite opinion confidently expressed 
by loyalists, and were the more willing to believe it sound 
from the general contempt they entertained for those who 
were styled the rebels. He thought more favorably of the 
capacity of the colonists for self-government, for he knew 
them better than they ; and yet he also understood, perhaps 
even overrated, the nature of the evils which would flow from 
their independence. This is what he wrote in his Diary at 
the close of 1779 ; 

" ' America will perhaps never see such happy days as the 
past. They may be a great empire, and enjoy opulence ; but 
that mediocrity between extreme poverty and luxurious riches 
made their condition substantially happy. There being but few 
offices, there was no scope for bribery, corruption, and the nu- 
merous train of evils which attend the venality in this country. 
Henceforth, having an empire of their own, the numerous train 
of offices will produce like effects as the same causes do 
here 
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" ' Whether the contest is at an end or not, is a question of fact, 
the affirmative of which is not to be assumed upon slight grounds, 
nor is the mind to be influenced by sinister motives of interest 
in regard to temporary ease, nor because government cannot 
protect every part of its dominions. 

" ' But, on the other hand, neither is the negative to be taken 
up when the mind, upon an impartial inquiry, is fully satisfied ; 
when a series of events and of attempts for years have only in- 
creased the probability of want of success, and the difficulty of 
the object ; when in various instances government has confessed 
this ; when the object of the war is changed ; when to perse- 
vere is infatuation ; when the view is only to weaken our country 
without hopes of regaining it ; when the arguments for allegiance 
now will equally operate fifty years hence. Duty to myself, to 
my posterity, to my native country, then call upon me, and my 
connexion with the parent country is dissolved. 

" ' I am to consider the happiness of tfiat country, not the 
aggrandizement of this. Perpetuation of animosities, — Devas- 
tation, — End of the war ; the only means, &c. 

" ' It is supposed that the aversion of the Americans to the 
religion, government, and manners of the French, will make 
them unwilling to admit French troops among them. My opin- 
ion has been uniformly against this idea. The great object of 
America is independence. Her hatred, her religious hatred, is 
against Great Britain. This is her ruling passion, which swal- 
lows up all others as of inferior consideration. Whatever the 
motive of France was, the action was materially good in 
the eye of the Americans. The external profession of one re- 
ligion or another could not stand in competition with benefits 
and injuries, and these depend upon opinion. The wounds of a 
friend strike deeper than those of an enemy. It must be a work 
of time to recall her affections.' " 

" Dec. 1779. The instance of the Restoration, is often ad- 
duced by those who expect the Americans will return to their 
allegiance. 1. This is a singular case, a prodigy in history, 
from which no general conclusion can be drawn, or any rational 
hope grounded, that it will be so in another. 2. The genius of 
the English led them to a preference of monarchy, whereas the 
Americans (especially New England) are disposed to a repub- 
lic. 3. The government in England had been fluctuating be- 
tween a variety of forms till it settled in the Protector, whose 
powers, in fact, were those of a king, without the name. The 
American constitutions are fixed, and totally different from their 
colony dependence. The transition at the Restoration was easy ; 
that of the Americans would be from one extreme to another. 
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4. The English effected the Restoration without any sacrifice of 
national dignity. The Americans would have to sacrifice all 
the pride of empire, which every whig there now feels as sensi- 
bly as a monarch his power. 5. Those who opposed royalty in 
England, were the most contemptible of the community. 

" In one case, prejudice in favor of an old form, — in the 
other, never any settled constitution." — pp. 244, 245. 

These are evidently rough notes, drawn up somewhat after 
the fashion of a lawyer's heads for an argument, but they are 
deserving of consideration for the insight which they give 
into the mind of the writer. He was of that class of men, 
who are slow to make up a positive opinion, who consider 
both sides of every question, and hesitate so long before they 
decide, that they are driven to take the wrong one by losing 
the all-important moment for choosing the right. Thus it 
seems to have been at the breaking out of the Revolution. 
He would have been a Patriot, if he had had time enough to 
consider well the matter. His feelings, his principles, and 
his friends led him that way ; but events crowded upon each 
other too fast for his process of conviction. He wanted 
further time when that time could not be granted to him. 
He thus was ranked among the Tories, because he would 
not declare himself a Whig ; and, when the day came that 
his opinions were made up, and he really was in sympa- 
thy with his fellow citizens, it was too late for him to retrace 
his steps, or do any thing but await the result of the contest. 
No sooner was that result declared, than he signified his dis- 
position in a letter to his brother in the following words ; 

" I have all along, and in all companies, freely declared my 
intention of returning to America, whatever might be the issue 
of the contest ; and, though I believe I would be as averse as any 
man to purchase an advantage at the expense of my honor, yet 
I cannot agree with those whose high and towering spirits could 
not brook to live under the government of people they dislike, 
&c. I am much surprised if some of these people would not 
stoop lower than you or I would. Power has no such charms 
to me as to make me care much who possesses it. Revolutions 
have happened in all countries, and the weaker must submit to 
the stronger. 

" For my part, I believe America will be as well governed as 
any part of the Old World is. Why not > Are the people of 
America more debauched and corrupt, or less sensible and well 
informed than the Europeans ? Alas ! I am not to be persuad- 
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ed to this. For my pa»t, if I can return, which hitherto I do 
assure you I have not taken one preparatory step to bring about, 
I shall be as good a subject of the new government as I ever 
was of the old. This declaration I shall not scruple to make 
without lessening myself in my own opinion at all. If they 
have magnanimity enough to accept this as an atonement, I 
shall be happy ; if not my heart is not broken by this or, I be- 
lieve, any other disappointment." — pp. 321, 322. 

His first movement after the treaty of peace was signed, 
was to write to his old friend, Mr. Jay ; and it is a signal 
testimonial of his worth, that that gentleman, second only to 
Washington, in our estimate of the men of the Revolution, 
should at once have offered him every assistance, even to a 
share of his purse. Of pecuniary aid he stood in no need, 
and, as it turned out, he experienced little difficulty in his 
restoration to his property and right of citizenship at home. 
Yet he felt that he had committed himself so far as to render 
it inexpedient for him to enter public life, or mix very ac- 
tively in the politics of the country; — a decision which was 
probably favorable to his own peace, as popular prejudices 
have always run high against all, who were even suspected of 
lukewarmness to the Revolution, and these would scarcely 
have been allowed to sleep in party times, let his merit and 
services have been what they might. He did however inter- 
est himself in favor of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and was a candidate in his county for a seat in the 
ratifying convention of New York ; but, the majority being 
anti-federal, he was not elected. He returned, however, to 
the practice of his profession, in which he fully sustained his 
early reputation for integrity and candor, and finally closed 
his long career, at the age of eighty-five, at his home in Kin- 
derhook. 

On the whole, we have been much more interested in the 
present volume than we expected when we took it up. It 
has enabled us to judge of one class of our countrymen more 
discriminatingly than we have been wont to do, and to appre- 
ciate the conscientious scruples of some whom the American 
public sets down too generally as wilful traitors. We can 
readily understand the desire of the author to relieve the 
memory of his father from any such imputation, and are glad 
to be able to express our opinion that his attempt has been 
successful. 
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We cannot close this article, without noticing the exceed- 
ingly favorable opinions occasionally expressed by Mr. Van 
Schaack and his brothers, of the people of Massachusetts. 
We cite, as an example, a passage from a letter of Mr. Hen- 
ry Van Schaack, written immediately after the close of the 
war. 

" This Commonwealth has to boast, what perhaps no people 
on earth could ever say before, and which is, that they have 
been the prop of the confederacy in carrying on the war, and, 
after a struggle of seven years, they have established a good 
government, and never executed a single man for his political 
principles. When this fact is handed down to posterity, by the 
faithful pages of history, ages hence will rank the Massachusetts 
among the first people in the world." — p. 355. 

We do not insert this passage for the mere purpose of glo- 
rification, albeit we do think that no just estimate has ever 
been put upon the relative share of merit, which the people 
of Massachusetts had in the support of the revolutionary war. 
But we quote it to show, if that State manifested, sixty 
years ago, so laudable an example of attachment to the prin- 
ciples of liberty and good government combined, as to make 
it an object of admiration to its neighbours, how great is the 
duty incumbent upon its citizens, now and at all times, to 
continue to maintain the same reputation. There are always 
in the States of this Union, seeds of disorganization floating 
about in the air, needing only a congenial spot in which to 
catch, that they may germinate into dissension, and riot, and 
public distractions. Sometimes these find their way into a 
community through disorder in the money relations between 
individuals, sometimes they grow out of the agitation of po- 
litical demagogues, sometimes they spring from the mere 
impatience of legal control, felt by headstrong, arrogant, 
and daring individuals; Examples are not wanting to illus- 
trate these positions, if it were worth our while at this period 
to enter into such a discussion, which it is not. But they all 
go equally to prove, that the liberty of a self-regulated com- 
munity is not the only element of its social prosperity, and 
that, if it seeks to make itself respected as well as happy, its 
members must, even in the midst of trial, manifest a pro- 
found regard for order also. Those States of the Union 
will be ultimately able to retain the largest amount of popu- 
lation and property, which shall succeed the best in bind- 
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ing together these foundations of the fabric of society. It 
cannot be denied, that in many cases they have been already 
deeply shaken. The consequence must necessarily be, that 
citizens will begin to scan more narrowly, than they have 
done, the principles at the bottom of the policy of the separ- 
ate States, and to select for residence, those which appear 
likely to protect them best. It should be the great aim of 
the States, then, to vie with each other in holding forth to the 
public gaze, not the most striking novelties, which terrify 
even whilst they dazzle the imagination, but the most perma- 
nent and the best settled social system, founded at once upon 
the most comprehensive principles, and the most uniform 
practice of them. With this and this alone, can Massachu- 
setts hope to stand under the competition of a more favored 
soil and a happier sky in other States, and to merit the pane- 
gyric which we find to have been made upon her at the com- 
mencement of her independent career. 



Art. V. — Ballads and other Poems. By Henrt Wads- 
yyoRTH Longfellow, Author of " Voices of the 
Night," "■ Hyperion," &c. Cambridge : John Owen. 
12mo. pp. 132. 

Mr. Longfellow's poetry has become so generally 
known, and, wherever known, is so universally admired, as to 
need no aid from the journals of literature. It is probably 
read and remembered in places "beyond the solar road" 
over which the literary journals travel. It is, therefore, with 
no expectation of adding to its widespread renown, or of in- 
creasing the number of its admirers, that we call our read- 
ers' attention to this second volume from Professor Long- 
fellow's pen. There are some interesting peculiarities about 
this volume, which deserve and require a passing comment 
from us. But before proceeding to the main topics, which 
we shall briefly touch upon in the present paper, we owe a 
word of acknowledgment to the publisher for the exquisite 
style in which he has sent forth both of Longfellow's vol- 
umes, and to the reading public, for the good taste they have 
manifested by the ready and ample encouragement they have 
extended to this attempt to embellish the typography of the 



